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TO A FRIEND IN ROME 

BY ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 



Arnica Mia: 

It is a warm May night. I have been in a garden where 
the moonlight falls on a little marble Pan, playing his pipe 
at the edge of a sunken pool. I was sent there to rest, and 
I sat on the low stone parapet about the pool, and thought 
of you in Italy. Almost for the moment it might have been 
one of our Roman gardens. But to let my eyes rove was to 
find myself still in New England. The garden runs along 
the southern side of a white wooden house with green shut- 
ters. The flower beds flout the long winter with early tulips. 
Lilies of the valley lurk in their depths of green. Elm trees, 
freshly leaved, soar in buoyant dignity above the white fence, 
and upon the soft air drifts the scent of lilacs. 

But in the midst of New England traditions a lover of 
Italy has set a little formal space of clear water, and placed 
at its rim the gay-hearted, goat-footed little Pan, whose 
pointed ears still seem to listen for the evening note of the 
nightingale, whose pipe, held with careless rapture to his 
lovely mouth, still seems to call to shepherds on the hillsides 
of Italy. And so, although I belong here and tarry here 
among the elms and the lilacs, my heart follows you down 
over the Alps and the Apennines, through olive groves and 
ilexes, to the gates of Rome. Or are there no ilexes and no 
olive trees any longer? I am told that vast tracts of silvery 
gray orchards have been cut down to supply with fuel the 
munition factories of Italy. Nothing — not even the terrible 
stories of the refugees whom you have gone to save — has so 
smitten me with a sense of the difference between now and 
then. 

Then! . . . The night sighs with memories. For it 
was May when we were first in Rome together. Roses filled 
the gardens and hung over the walls and comforted the 
Forum. Jocund Stefano and you, in your bridal bloom, had 
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come down from Gottingen. I came from Leipzig, and 
silver-tongued Jerry and Christopher, son of the morning, 
joined us from Munich. It was a quarter of a century ago 
and we were having our academic Wander jahr. " In those 
brave days, when we were twenty-one," Prussia had not yet 
destroyed the Germany of integrity and homely charm, of 
industry and untrammelled thought and beautiful music. 
We had become devoted, in our various cities, to the simple, 
hearty, human ways of a people whom we had found not 
elegant but kind, not fastidious but warm-hearted, not en- 
chanting but lovable. Frohlichkeit and Heiterkeit and 
GemiitUchkeit — these were daily assets in our environment. 
In the tidy parks and public gardens men and women and 
children really seemed to us merry and gay and of a cosy 
friendliness. But when the University faculties ceased from 
lecturing, and spring was in the air, we stretched our wings 
and made the immemorial flight from the north to Italy. 

In spite of the roses, my first memory of Rome always 
comes clad in a shimmer of gold and purple, because of the 
wistaria that clustered thick in the sunshine at the Tre Fon- 
tane, on that early May morning when you and I walked in 
the old cloisters there, and found a certain tranquilizing 
release from the turbid ebb and flow of the persistent cen- 
turies. Indeed, as I dreamed tonight in Pan's New England 
garden, I found all my memories of our first Italian spring 
set within fragments of landscape or against pictorial back- 
grounds. Behind all our young activities in the ageless city 
I saw little sections of Italian loveliness, like the backgrounds 
in frescoes of Pinturicchio or Ghirlandajo, or almost any 
other Renaissance painter who was also a son of Italy. For 
they all, loving her as mother and mistress in one, saw her 
face behind the holy employments of their saints and angels 
and Madonnas. So for us, in those happy days, legend and 
history were painted against hills and groves and streams 
which were forever young. 

Jerry used to say that the habit of mixing soil and soul 
in Italy began centuries before the Renaissance. Nobody in 
any age has ever known Rome's soul as Virgil did, and no- 
body has ever been a more passionate lover of the physical 
beauty of her Italian domain. From it sprang the ardor 
and the romance of his youth. It became for him, and there- 
fore for posterity, inextricably mingled with the hopes of 
humanity. Italy's gentleness and beneficient fecundity, her 
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stately cities and the towns piled on hillsides above ancient 
and storied rivers, her embosomed lakes and girdling seas, 
her olive trees and ilexes, her roses and nightingales, her 
mornings and evenings, her stars and moon, turned a youth 
who never knew Eros into a reverent lover of this Mother 
of fruits and Mother of men. For him even Rome's grandeur 
wore a smile. And so it is for us. The grace and loveliness 
of Italy haunt us when we are away from her. The mutila- 
tion of her adorable body, even while her soul endures, leaves 
us stricken. 

But in those old days we had no thought that we ourselves 
should some day suffer for her like this. The glorious new 
Italy, unshackled from the last of her oppressors, covered the 
span of our own lives. 

Do you remember how we talked of these things the last 
day we were all together, on the warm slope of a hill, under 
a beech-tree? It was a perfect afternoon, up on the heights 
near Rome. We had climbed through gray-green orchards, 
where peasants in blue clothes were piling dark olives into 
blue carts. Superb lights, from the conflict of sun and clouds, 
played over the Campagna. Snow lay brightly on the distant 
Apennines. Below us the Tiber flowed through the actual 
landscape, as it flows through many a landscape of our 
dreams. The Tyrrhene sea, afar off, was beautified anew by 
a strange sheen of verdure laid athwart its field of blue. We 
talked of Virgil and his Rome, and of the decline and fall, 
and of the Huns and Goths and Vandals. And then, plac- 
idly and pleasantly, we anticipated our return to the Ger- 
mans, quite as if the ghosts of their ancestors were laid in 
them forever, and their modern civilization were sound and 
blooming, and benignly able to nourish our questing minds. 

And now, after a quarter of a century, consider our 
ghastly disillusionment ! For our generation, the conscious- 
ness of being cheated is one of the bitterest by-products of 
the war. If these people whom we trusted were capable of 
succumbing to Prussia's godless philosophy, then they never 
were what they seemed to us to be. Prussian poison could 
have destroyed only a body politic which already was weak- 
ened and diseased. 

In our youth we five were among the dupes of Germany. 
And now, in our middle life, we five have become atoms in the 
cosmic misery inflicted by her. You and Stefano have left 
your home and ease to carry the Red Cross to Italian vie- 
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tims of her fury. Christopher — strange fate for a darling of 
Fortune! — is a captive within her horrid borders, snatched 
as he was coming home to us, and hidden away in depths of 
silence. And Jerry? Ah, Jerry has already died for Rome 
and lies in Roman earth. He was the best Roman of us all, 
and it was fitting that he should serve her in her hour of 
need, earn from her king the Order of the Crown, and be 
sent back, dead, from the front — where a civilian's pity had 
taken him — with military ceremonial. Dramatic burial was 
suited to his vivid, vibrant life, which was played out with 
such noble gusto before our tender eyes. Always, you 
know, from his youth on, we were, for him, spectators and 
audience. But now the eager, burning speech of his living 
mouth is stilled. You will go to the old cemetery by the 
Pyramid to see his grave, mute and tranquil under the 
cypress trees. 

But I — alasl my portion is more meagre. I am left 
behind in a land where no garden is devastated, and no moon- 
lit evening is laden with the drone and the pulsing beat of 
a bestial " Gotha bird." You left me and went off on a trans- 
port, convoyed against the beasts of the sea. Consciousness 
of my own paler fate was swallowed up in hopes for you, 
and also in the exaltation of pride in our national power to 
send aid to suffering Europe. I was in New York with you, 
and they were wonderful days for our American hearts. 
I have been in the great city when I enjoyed it and when I 
scorned it, when I hated it and when I feared it. But as 
we made you ready to sail out from its harbor I felt toward 
it a passionate gratitude, because it was great and rich and 
mighty and resistless. The sumptuous beauty of Fifth Ave- 
nue seemed consecrated to the spirit's purpose. Wall Street 
and lower Broadway, teeming with the material resources 
of civilization, seemed dedicated to the maintenance of power 
with honor, of pride with wisdom, of strength with justice. 
The flags of many nations were allied and entangled with 
our own in the free air. I was filled with the solemn joy, 
the sacrificial devotion of our participation in the cause for 
which France and England and Italy had bled so long. For 
Italy I felt a reverent compassion, knowing her poverty and 
her pride. It is blessed to pity where one has adored, to 
give where one has received. Buoyed up by a vicarious pas- 
sion, I saw you go with no regret for my own detention. 

But lately I have been again depressed by my specific 
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uselessness. This afternoon I was a " four minute speaker " 
for the Red Cross, in a vaudeville house. I sat in the wings 
waiting for " The Phoney Father " to be over. Acrobats 
were to come after me — female ones, little, painted, scantily- 
clothed creatures, who came up to consult the time-card above 
my chair, and gave me smiles of pleasant professional sym- 
pathy. The stage hands shifted the scenery so that the gaudy 
trapezes might not be caught in the smug little parlor of 
the ardent lovers. My moment arrived. The phoney father 
began to bless the lovers, for I heard a burst of relieved 
applause from the front. My heart thumped, but I thought 
of you carrying the Red Cross into hell, and of Christopher's 
need of the same Cross. A busy man in overalls hurriedly 
turned some cranks for electric currents, threw open the stage 
door, and uttered a sharp " now! " I dashed for the lime- 
light and opened my mouth. Four minutes later, with all 
virtue emptied out of me, I walked down the darkened aisle 
of the house, while a reel of " Swat the Kaiser," patriotically 
run in before the acrobats, was sending the shadowy crowds 
into gusts of laughter. Is anyone going to give one dime 
more because of me? Why am I not with you in Italy? 

I have a friend in Academe, a middle-aged historian, who 
has at last shaken himself free and is about to sail for France 
under the banner of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
I am glad for him, because here he has been unable to main- 
tain his mental equilibrium. He has grown strained and 
nervous, unable to work in his accustomed orbit. With all 
my heart I proffered my congratulations. Then I asked 
what his wife and children were to do in his absence, and he 
replied with a certain grim humour: " That is their affair. 
I must tie up to the biggest thing in history." I almost 
ejaculated, " how masculine! " — but was stayed by the swift 
memory of another friend, a woman, who has left her little 
children with her husband — as his affair — and gone as a 
nurse to Serbia. It is not a question of sex, but of the inner 
voice. 

My inner voice bids me stay. Massive prohibitions, like 
a moral Verdun, withstand all impulses and passions. There- 
fore, I do the common chores of home and state, and make 
such common limited sacrifices as are possible in a land of 
safety and plenty. And then — I wait. I wait for Christo- 
pher's return. I wait for General Foch to give the order for 
a final offensive. I wait for autocracy to be conquered. 
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I wait for the forces of Thor to be vanquished by the forces 
of Christ. I wait for the wrath of God to purify the world. 
I wait for the Germans to repent and be forgiven. I wait 
for a new earth and a new heaven. 

Waiting is never full of exaltation. It involves a con- 
tinuous and exhausting divorce between outward activities 
and inward mood. It is confusedly mingled with a sense 
of baffling unreality. It requires endurance rather than ini- 
tiative, patience rather than enthusiasm. It chills the heart, 
it deadens the mind. But the soul it tries and tests. For to 
triumph over suspense is a profound moral necessity. The 
negation of waiting must not be allowed to foil or to retard 
those creative processes of man's spirit which are to result 
in the regeneration of our world. 

Those of us who wait receive little encouragement from 
the more fortunate. They go to tie up to the biggest thing 
in history, and they imply that what happens within us is 
but our " own affair," in no way affecting the woe or the 
grandeur of these times. Sometimes a cold dread comes 
upon me that even between you and me will yawn that 
" gulf " which, we at home are forever reminded, threatens 
to open between those who go and those who stay. That, 
I think, would be the final crushing burden upon a heavy 
heart — your denial of the efficacy of our waiting. 

And yet it is true that waiting in itself is barren of spir- 
itual character. Its quality depends upon its choice of com- 
panionship. Bound up with a denial of the Spirit, it is a 
form of hell. But accompanied by belief, it has in it the 
assurance of dawn, the hope of spring, the vision of heaven, 
the promise of God. By faith a stagnant and brackish pool 
is transformed into a fountain of Life. 

Life! In. the garden tonight, as Pan's pipe teased from 
the shadows the memory of a bygone May, the triumphant 
word suddenly filled the air, and called me to the heart of 
Rome. Here was no nostalgia for youth or for peace, no 
compassion, however humble, no restless longing to be ren- 
dering a personal service. In the place of these tense emo- 
tions came a great tranquility, and a sense of sustenance and 
renewal. The pictures of Rome which had flashed upon my 
inward eye were no longer fragments of her eternal loveli- 
ness, but symbols of her eternal life. 

Rome is the mother of human living. Within her have 
existed all the power and weakness, all the beauty and ugli- 
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ness, all the wisdom and ignorance, all the goodness and sin 
of men. She is without epoch and without time. Sages 
from Chaldaea, prophets from Jerusalem, artists and philos- 
ophers from Athens, all drifted to her care and keeping. Into 
her once poured, to be reborn, strange new lives from barbaric 
Gaul and Britain and Germany. The Middle Ages were 
only moments in her millennia. The Renaissance but clus- 
tered in fruitage on her ancient vine. The proud protag- 
onists of a modern and mighty world have sought her out, for 
adoration or for conquest. 

Every philosophy has been taught in Rome. Every 
religion has been practised there. There, in divers ways and 
in divers manners, God has been revealed and travestied, wor- 
shipped and denied. Every purity and every impurity, every 
success and every failure, can be found in some hour of 
Rome as her life unrolls and never ends. Democracy and 
autocracy have clashed there. Order and barbarism have 
fought there. Evil and cruelty have dishonored Rome. Jus- 
tice and mercy have glorified her. Weakness has destroyed 
her. Strength has rebuilt her. Of all the cities wrought by 
men she alone has known endless resurrections after endless 
deaths. Athens and Paris, Berlin and Stamboul stand for 
some qualitative achievement, good or evil, in the develop- 
ment of the race. Rome stands for life piled on life, for the 
infinite capacities, the immortal potentialities of men's life 
on earth. 

And, behold! Within the infinite lies always victory. 
Crumbling under the Hun in one millennium, in another, 
Rome withstands him and routs his vassal. Enslaved by 
emperors once, she fights for freedom now. Broken into 
fragments in one century, in another she becomes the heart 
and pulse of a whole and united Italy. Harboring spiritual 
leaders who would betray her soul for their own temporal 
advantage, she emerges to fight for the cause of eternity. 
Unnumbered and numberless have been her experiences, her 
sins, her dangers, her disasters. And yet, when destiny 
begins to sift the souls of nations, and the clash of Armaged- 
don fills earth and sea and sky, she marches forth to battle 
on the side of God. 

Roma victriw is Life victorious. Tomorrow I will play 
my little part, say my little say, upon the stage of now and 
here. Tonight I lean upon the breast of Rome. I wait, 
with faith. Anne C. E. Allinson. 



